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In 1930, that most misinterpreted and misapplied of all philosoj^hers, 
John Dewey, wrote: 

"Our schooling largely evades eerious consideration of the 
deeper issues of social life* ••the effective education, that 
which really leaves a stamp on character and thought is 
obtained when graduates come to take their part in the 
activities of an adult society which put exaggerated empha- 
sis upon business and the results of business success.*'^ 

Dewey was criticizing a social philosophy which was geared to a 
world of scarcity* It was a world in which man’s most urgent 
drive was to gratify basic material needs — to solve problems 
relating to the allocation of scaree material resources and to 
the production and distribution of material goods and resources. 

In such a social setting man learned to value productivity and the 
specialization that so increased productive efficiency* Unlimited 
wants and scarce means were accepted as the basic givens of 
economic principles and practice* Self-interest, in terms of 
gratifying material wants, became the major motivating force of 
human behavior* We adhered to "natural laws" and the laws of the 
"free" market, without which we believed there could be no freedom. 
Thus, freedom we came to see as the absence of the minimum of 
government interference* And individualism, the exercise of 
freedom, became the desire and ability to compete. "Natural rights", 
pa: ‘^icularly property rights, were viewed as more important than 
social responsibility and service to the community* Value we 
equated to price, and we learned to bestow higher rewards upon the 
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manipulators of money than upon the teachers of our childrenc 
Power we recognized as superior to understanding* And the clash 
of vested interests in political and economic market places we 
came to accept as the best means of determining social policy# 

The thirties were years of depression and want# Dewey was perhaps 
unrealistic or premature in depreciating the importance of pro- 
ductivity and the drive towards material goals# And perhaps it 
was necessary for the schools to produce graduates with the skills 
and attitudes required for siirvival and the struggle against 
scarcity# One might well argue that the materialistic values 
constituted major parts of a social philosophy which was very much 
in tune with the realities of the time# 

But now the realities are changing# We are the first society in 
the history of mankind to reach the edge of abundance# With our 
unprecedented explosion in scientific and technological know-how? 
with new frontiers of space and sea? with computers, still in the 
model T stage, adding brainpower to the muscle capabilities of 
the machine and promising a cornucopia of goods and services? with 
the Keynesian tools of fiscal and monetary policy which, although 
imperfect, are a mighty advance towards economic growth and 
stability — we begin to realize that technologically, at least, 
we have the means for a massive and final assault against poverty 
and its culture, at home and abroad# We have the technology but 
we lack the social organization, the 5.nnovation of ideas. 



There are no limits on how much we can produce, but we appear unable 
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to determine what is worth producing^ and how to distribute equita- 
bly the fruits of our industry. Nor have we created the activities 
— call them work, leisure, or what you will — which develop 
creators rather than consumers, participants rather than spectators, 
doers whose doing is based on valid theory rather than thinkers 
who never do or doers who never think. Although they have been 
greatly modified, the values and assumptions of the world of 
scarcity are still very much accepted and applied by our political, 
economic, and social decision makers. What is worse is that they 
are still accepted and perpetuated by most of the educators in most 
of our institutions of higher learning. T?he times call for new 
social goals, new values and assumptions, new institutional arrange- 
ments that will allow us to complete our vinfinished war against 
scarcity and move beyond production to the development of human 
potentialities. 

The intellectual leadership required for our social reconstruction 
will not come from the Pentagon, Capitol Hill, the business com- 
munity, the labor movement, or from public, private, and voluntary 
agencies. These decision-makers are busily engaged in countless 
brush wars and minor skimishes against the symptoms of social 
problems. They are activists, unconcerned with theory. And they 
fail to realize that they are applying the tired theories of 
defunct economists and philosophers to problems that will have to 
be explained by new theories; that will have to be attacked througla 
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new social institutions. 



The leadership will come when our colleges and universities — which 
are or should be concerned with theory — turn their unique resour- 
ces and innovating capabilities to the tasks of social reconstruc- 
tion. Unfortunately, we in education are caught up in the very 
web of values and assumptions it is our responsibility to review. 

We are caught up in the social arrangements it is our responsibility 
to change. Our reconstruction, then, must begin in the schools 
themselves. And the time has come to ask what changes are required 
in the structure and organization of our colleges and universities. 
Clearly this is a question that has no simple, single answer. It 
must be approached through the thoughts, experiments and actions 
of all educators concerned with the future of man. 

This afternoon I would like to suggest one idea that I hope will 
prove worthy of your consideration and experimentation. It is 
based upon three assumptions. The first is that higher education 
is largely irrelevant unless it fulfills its function as society's 
instrument for contimious, constructive self-criticism and social 
change. The second is that it should help students to gain a 
theoretical framework of values and ideas, and scientific habits 
of thought and action — so that as future entrepreneurs, legisla- 
tors, scientists, educators — they may better understand, control, 
and improve their natural-social environments. The third is that 
schools will fulfill neither of these first two functions ;mtil 
they become integrative rather than fragmenting? until we eliminate 
the narrow, restrictive, disciplinary boundaries. I recently 
attended the annual meeting of the American Economics Association. 
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In the informal hallway sessions, the names of economist critics 
of economic theory cropped up constantly. "Galbraith, Theobald, 
Boulding? They're not economists, they're social philosophers" was 
the frequent comment, always spoken in opprobrium. And of course, 
the speakers, the specialists in monetary or fiscal policy, shipping 
procedures, econometrics and GNP accounting, were correct. For 
the subjects of their remarks are indeed social philosophers. But 
what kind of a social scientist is an economist, political scientist, 
sociologist or psychologist who is not also a social philosopher? 

He is bound to be a narrowly over-specialized technician, a mechanic 
who, to use an old cliche, knows more am’ more about less and less. 
This is not a plea for the end of specialization, but for the end 
of narrow-specialization. We need specialists who are broad-guaged, 
who see the data and theory of their discipline vrithin the broader 
context of our natural-social realities? who know how to relate 
verifiable evidence from other disciplines to their own areas of 
competency; and who, because of this extension into related subjects, 
constantly improve their own comprehension and capabilities. 

There is no knowledge without the understanding of relationships. 

And the relationships we wish to understand are those between man 
and nature, man and man in his natural and social settings. No 
meaningful relationships however, no problems, are so obliging as 
to fall graciously within the limits or boundaries of any single 
discipline. So long as we ignore the comprehensiveness of all 
things; so long as we continue to divide our institutions into 
clearly defined and delimited departments and cram each department 
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with sharply defined and delimited specialties within specialties, 
we shall continue to graduate men and women who accept rather than 
question old values and assumptions -- who are alienated from the 
realities of their time* It is an unusual student who can, without 
direction from his teachers, tie fragments of knowledge into a 
meaningful whole; into a framework for understanding his community, 
his nation, his world. Perhaps we can eliminate such fragmentation 
by building areas of our curricula, especially at the undergraduate 
level, not around disciplines but around questions and problems. 
"What is the nature of our natural and social environment? How 

have we organized ourselves to meet specific social needs, and what 

/ 

values, beliefs and attitudes underlie these institutional arrange- 
ments? What are the forces presently at work — the trends and 
developments effecting change? What are the problems, the oppor- 
tunities and challenges created by these developments? What 
alternatives for action are open to us, and what are the likely 
consequences of each alternative? 



I would hope and e^cpect that the institution of the future will 
have learned that both the best teaching and the best learning 
occur in the course of research involvement. By research, however, 

I do not mean opinion surveys, participant-observation or any other 
technique which limits itself to the accumulation and classifica- 
tion of data — the description of what is. I am referring to 
scientific method, to laboratory experimentation in which scientists 
ask questions, select a problem; obtain, analyze, and evaluate data 
predict the consequences of data changes; choose a course of action 
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and use symbolic tools to simulate actual conditions and test the 
selection made» Ihis is a method not of description^ but of change* 
In this laboratory environment small groups of students with similar 
educational aims and background could be apprenticed to small groups 
of faculty with related but varied specialties* Together, students 
and faculty would attempt to solve the real problons of real 
environments, both natural and social — • wherever possible linking 
the two* The students, working as scientists with scientists, would 
have a voice in the selection of a project. Let us take an illus- 
tration* 

Consider a research problem for budding social scientists* A group 
could assume the role of legislators in an actual American city* 

The task — to legislate social improvement, overcoming whatever 
opposition and obstacles might appear. To begin, the group would 
necessarily apply itself to the first question around which our 
curriculum is based* "VJhat is our environment — our community like? 
The students would find that a study of this community requires not 
a detailed knowledge of any one discipline, but an understanding of 
social institutions. How, for example, is this community organized 
to allocate its resources and produce and distribute goods and 
services? How does it maintain law and order and effect change? 
inhat arrangements does this community make for educating its young? 
Where have these and other social institutions been effective and 
where are they breaking down? 

From here the group moves to our next curriculum question* Why are 
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the social arrangements as they are? Vvthat are the historical 
circumstances behind their formation? Under what values and 
assumptions were the people operating who were responsible for the 
creation of such institutions? Are they still valid? And so to 
the third curriculum question, V9hat are the forces presently at 
work — the trends and developments affecting change? Here the 
group is confronted with the effects upon the community of cyberna- 
tion and automation, of decisions made by the Common Market in 
Europe, of national economic policies, of the gain or loss of a 
defense contract, of a movement to the city of poor farmers or 
southern Negroes in search of a better life* 

Once recognizing and understanding the forces operating to change 
our city, the group can move on the fourth curriculum question* 

"I^at are the problems^ the opportunities, and the challenges 
created by these developments"? In attempting to answer this last 
question, the group can not long remain aloof from the human con- 
dition* For they are no longer dealing with egos, ids, and super- 
egos, but with human beings whose usefulness is seemingly destroyed 
by new machines; with people caught up by forces they can neither 
understand nor control* 

Finally — what alternatives of action are open to us as legislators? 
What bills should we try to pass? What would be the likely conse- 
quences if our bills became law? What new potential problems can 
we anticipate and what additional legislation could prevent these 
problems or modify their effects? What legislation, in other words. 





will allow us to make maximum use of our technology and our 
resources, and help us to design institutions which will improve 
the quality of our lives? 

Ihe method need not be limited to the social sciences* V^y, for 
example, can not a group of students and scientists in the health 
and medical field take as a research problem the improvement of 
medical and health facilities in an actual village in India, or in 
a ghetto of an urban center in the United states? Following the 
same procedures as wa have outlined, much could be learned about 
the relationship between the physical sciences and the social 
environment* And much data and theory could be made available by 
our institutions of higher learning to decision-makers, to those 
responsible for health and medicine in the villages and ghettos of 
the world. This educational approach would not allow the students 
to go off in all directions. Faculty still has the major responsi- 
bility of introducing or directing the students, at the appropriate 
times, to the essential data and theory from each of the disciplines 
involved. A theoretical framework must be developed, a framework 
which expands as new data and theory are introduced. The students 
work with the theory, use it, link it to what they already know, 
and apply it to the problems of their community. They relate theory 
to practice, concentrate on connections and develop that most 
important habit of the learning process — the ability to place 
objects and events in new relationships* In the course of studying 
and analyzing the community, the student also becomes familiar with 
such tools for obtaining data as statistical skills. But in 



learning statistical theory for example, he will not be dealing 
with the subject in the abstract. He will apply the theory immedi- 
ately and directly to obtaining and evaluating data referring 
specifically to the community under study. Similarly, opinion 
research techniques might be taught through the designing of an 
actual survey to be taken in the community. 

In attacking problems through this research method, students get 
new data; make, discover, learn from, and correct mistakes; bring 
to light new problems; and disclose gaps in present knowledge. When 
they achieve their end — draw their conclusions or solve their 
problem — ail of this new knowledge becomes part of the means to 
new ends. In analyzing the meaning of their accomplishment, in 
going over all they have learned, the students and faculty will 
think in terms of the next step. Where do we go from here? What is 
the next problem we should attempt to solve? How can our new 
knowledge be of value in defining and attacking our new problem? 
Thus, the group moves from problem to problem, bringing in faculty 
from other disciplines as needed. Systematically the theoretical 
framework is expanded. And without such a framework, all the facts 
in the universe will not help the student to understand that 
universe. 

The process of learning through research involvement of this type 
is certainly more exciting than the passive absorption of facts and 
ideas as disseminated, in lectures or discussion, by teachers 
anxious to get back to their research. This is not intended to 
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imp ly that every subject or area of study can or should be taught 
in this manner « Nor does it mean that the research participants 
will not attend lectures^ take part in discussions, use learning 
machines, or read books* It does mean that the year's reading, 
writing, listening and discussing will be purposive* It will be 
preparation for research activity? means to the data and ideas 
pertinent to the student's project* Finally, such projects are the 
beginning, not the end of learning* They provide the breadth and 
scope necessary for the student to become broad-gauged — before he 
becomes a specialist* And when the time arrives for him to select 
his area of specialization, he will be able to draw upon an experi- 
ence which involved him in the material and meaning of many disci- 
plines* 

In applying this method in the schools, the nature of the projects, 
the disciplines included and the ease or difficulty of the problems 
to be solved — would depend upon the goals and upon the prior 
education and experience of the students* Undoubtedly, problems of 
a more technical nature would be the basis for programming in the 
two year community colleges* This does not mean vocational training 
as we know it. In our changing society the only skills that will 
not quickly become obsolete are the skills of learning themselves* 
The subject matter will differ in the community colleges, the 

colleges, and the universities. But there are things the projects 

{? 

will have in common* They will provide a framework for understand^ 
ing the nature of man and his environment* They will emphasize the 
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communication skills necessary for research* And they will att«R^t 
to develop a scientific approach to experience? scientific habits 
of thought and action* 

There are, I believe, many advantages to be gained through this 
^ approach* First, it cuts down the artificial and destructive 
barrier we have built between teaching and research* Faculty will 
view students not as killers of their more important and more 
profitable research time, but as apprentices who can contribute 
significantly to research. The students will learn not through 
absorption and regurgitation, but in the way scientists have always 
learned — in the process, the act of discovery itself. And the 
students will have no cause for complaints about not getting to 
see, know, or work with faculty. It is probable too, that students, 
still young enough to avoid complacency, will keep faculty close to 
the problems, the realities, the relevancies of the real world* 

The second advantage is that faculty will be forced to broaden its 
scope* NO longer will it be possible for specialists to limit 
their reading and talking to their own alter egos, and to continu- 
ously repeat the same errors* It is easy for a narrow specialist 
to maintain his myth of value neutrality when his only serious 
intellectual contacts share his discipline, his values, and his 
myth. But when the same specialist must work with faculty from 
other discpplines, it is not likely that he will long go unchal- . 
lenged. The unlimited wants, the material self-interest, and the 
narrow concept of freedom of our economist, for example, will not 
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easiXy slip by the anthropologist or psychologist who might see man 
not as an accumulator, but as a being whose self-interest lies in 
a struggle for identity, in an attempt to learn and to fulfill his 
creative potentialities* 

The third advantage of our method is that it develops a sense of 
community* Administrators, faculty and students become participa- 
ting members rather than the managers, employees and products of 
the bureaucratic organization* No matter how large the school, the 
method narrows it down to small, manageable groups of individuals, 
working cooperatively, and sharing common goals* Gone is the 
impersonality of the multiversity* The participants all share a 
r©le in the determination of purpose, content and method* The 
students help to select the problems to be solved* And they share 
the responsibility for the tasks that lie ahead* Their community 
however, is not the community of a monastic order* The school takes 
its problems and its data from the broader community* Xn turn, it 
gives the community that which only higher education can give — 
valid theory to direct the course of social action* In other words 
the school becomes relevant* It stops fiddling \diile society 
writhes* It becomes the source of our needed social reconstruction* 

One can correctly point out that educators are very much involved 
in the community today — that as consultants to government, busi- 
ness and labor and through their research efforts, they make major 
contributions to social action* True, but they are not their own 
masters* It is their employers or grantors who ask the questions 
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and decide what problems are to be solved* Generally these employ- 
ers seek competitive advantage rather than criticism. Whether the 
purpose of the assignment is to produce a better missiler test a 
better pill, make workers happy so that they will produce more, 
outsell product X or design an improved pension plan — it is to do 
better that which is already being done. Thus, our consultants are 
in the service of the existing institutional arrangements, the 
present values? they are in the service of the status quo. They 
are not our specialist in constructive criticism and social change. 

We arrive at the fourth and last advantage. The method helps the 
student to develop commitment to society and to social goals. It 
is therefore an attack upon that malignancy which plagues modern 
man — the boredom and cynicism which we call alienation. The 
theories of alienation are legion and pervade the pages of social 
criticism* Nor has the theme been missed by the humanities. Wher- 
ever there is literature, art, the mass media — there can be found 
the lonely, pathetic, apathetic, alienated man — be he dropout, 
hippy, alcoholic, addict, hell's angel, or clean shaven business 
man or college professor who wonders why, with all his success, he 
is bugged by guilt, dissatisfaction, a feeling that he is somehow 
without feeling. Certainly when one is at a loss to understand his 
environment; when he is the object, not the subject of change; when 
he is buffeted by events he can neither comprehend nor control — he 
will be alienated. The method, by getting the student to doubt, 
question, and test; by introducing him to risk and experimentation; 
by giving him authority as well as responsibility; by providing the 
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opportunity for sharing puirposes and efforts with others: by posing 
for his consideration not a jungle of isolated courses and facts 
and unrelated texts, but the real problems of real people in real 
communities — helps him to develop the values and theory for 
understanding his environment and becoming a self-directing citizen. 

The approach I have attempted to describe in this necessarily 
sketchy manner, has been tried, with, l believe, some success — 
admittedly, on a very modest scale* It is clear that I have left 
many questions unanswered and many details to be worked out. There 
is room for much improvement — improvement that I hope many educa- 
tors will make* Perhaps the most important criticism that can be 
levelled against the method has already been made by one educator 
who, in reviewing the book^ in which I expounded the approach, 
stated: "one doubts whether even the most affluent society could 

generalize such a training method in a foreseeable future and to 

3 

that extent it was an abstraction from reality. ” 

In response to this criticism, I must first reiterate that the 
approach is not proposed as a panacea - but rather as one method 
to be tested and improved along with many others. More important, 

I believe that what appears idealistic today may well prove to be 
very realistic in the near future. Our danger lies not in idealism, 
but in underestimating the fantastic potentialities of our science 
and technology. There is no future for timidity or negativism in 
education. We can no longer afford either the mentality of the 
institutions of the age of scarcity, industry has already begun to 
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recognize that the future lies in education and the development of 
brain power. The corporation invests in research and development? 
moves into the mass media? purchases or merges with publishing and 
textb^k companies? and obtains substantial contracts for operating 
job corps*, poverty programs, and training programs, and for trying 
to solve social problems we in education too frequently ignore. 

The business community anticipates the day when disarmament or 
paJ^tial disarmament will call for vast expenditures to be invested 
in education — and it makes its plans. 

If educators are to control the purposes, the contrnt, and the 
methods of that education, we must be bold, imaginative, and ex-> 
perimental. We must prepare now for the time when education is 
recognized as America’s greatest growth industry — in the best 
sense of the term? when we will support it as we now support wars 
and Manhattan projects? when we realize that we have conquered 
scarcity, and can move on to our next task — the development of 
humanhood? when the thing becomes secondairy and the end is man. 
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